THE BISHOPRIC OF LUgON
knows that no principle of conduct should be absolute
in its application. It is not hard for him to round off its
edges when he works in the temporal field; but it is more
remarkable to find a priest softening the interpretation of
dogmas, and in our present search for the man behind the
bishop, as also for the man behind the statesman, such
clues are valuable, as enabling us to gauge his suppleness
and sagacity: that sense of the relative and the particular
which we shall later see at the most important turning-
points of his life. Thus, he forbids confessors to impose
public penance on sinners whose offences have been hidden.
This must surely imply that he attached less importance to
a moral lapse than to the bad example which it might
suggest, and that he condemns the sin less severely than the
resultant scandal. Similarly, in the matter of illicit liaisons,
condemned by the Church, he prescribes indulgence for
those which have remained clandestine, and, apparently
in the same spirit, he tolerates the breaking of a fast in the
case of illness, provided that it is not public. Is it only the
politician who speaks here? Is it not also, and quite
simply, the man of the world? It is only to be expected
that this former cavalier, the brilliant pupil of the Academy,
this courtier who has lived amidst a maze of intrigue,
should display a certain indulgence towards weaknesses
from which few men of the world could boast of being
exempt. Every paragraph of the Brief Instructions reveals
the suave urbanity of the psychologist who, familiar with
the perplexities of social life and the usages to which men
subject themselves, accepts with neither indignation nor
unavailing rigour things which it would be very hard to
prevent. He absolves feminine coquetry, whatever its
refinements, when it is used to bring about a worthy
marriage; he even admits that no blame attached to a
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